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That it is possible to serve the same high ends with-
out leaving the field of literary criticism has been shown
most clearly, perhaps, by a scholar deeply influenced by
them, G. R. Elliott of Amherst College. His Cycle of
Modern Poetry, published in that year of economic
hubris and nemesis, 1929, is not a work of philosophy,
nor a work in which literature is merely used as material
for philosophic purposes; it is a genuine piece of literary
criticism, in which a sensitive esthetic discrimination
interplays with keen ethical insight. With this double
awareness Mr. Elliott considers the whole cycle of
English poetry since the eighteenth century, beginning
with Shelley and Byron, ending with Hardy, Frost, and
their immediate successors. This great poetic impulse,
as he conceives, is "now pretty well exhausted":
"Poetry today, in England and America, is groping for
a fresh direction/' Mr. Elliott's prevailing theme is
the subjection of modern poetry; his purpose, to show
how it may attain freedom. "Perhaps never before," he
says, "has poetry been so widely eager and experimental
and, at the same time, so shortly tethered." He finds it
tethered on one side to art because of a mistaken notion
of the relation of poetry to art, and on the other side
to something which is lacking large human meanings.
His conclusion is that our poetry can rewin its free-
dom only by traversing anew "the great zones of the
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